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but among the Red Indians, the Polynesians, the
northern tribes of Asia; and after his time hardly
a single corner of the world has been visited with-
out traces of fetish-worship being discovered. I
am the last man to deny to this spirit which sees
similarities everywhere, its scientific value and justi-
fication. It is the comparative spirit which is at
work everywhere, and which has achieved the greatest
triumphs in modern times. But we must not forget
that comparison, in order to be fruitful, must be
joined with distinction, otherwise we fall into that
dangerous habit of seeing cromlechs wherever there
are some upright stones and another laid across, or
a dolmen wherever we meet with a stone with a
hole in it.

We have heard a great deal lately in Germany,
and in England also, of tree-worship and serpent-
worship. Nothing can be more useful than a wide
collection of analogous facts, but their true scientific
interest begins only when we can render to ourselves
an account of how, beneath their apparent similarity,
there often exists the greatest diversity of origin.

It is the same in Comparative Philology. No
doubt there is grammar everywhere, even in the
languages of the lowest races; but if we attempt to
force our grammatical terminology, our nominatives
and accusatives, our actives and passives, our gerunds
and supines upon every language, we lose the chief
lesson which a comparative study of language is to
teach us, and we fail to see how the same object
can be realised, and was realised, in a hundred dif-
ferent ways, in a hundred different languages. Here,
better than anywhere else, the old Latin saying